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authority, "they are deficient in that grandeur of propor-
tion that marks the buildings undertaken by royal com-
mand or belonging to important organised communities/'
The charm of Palitana is due to its environment and the
poetic feeling with which the site has been treated archi-
tecturally. The sculpture is comparatively unimportant.
The Jain figure-sculptors occasionally worked on a
colossal scale in making the images of their saints, the
Tirthankaras. Probably the finest examples are the detach-
ed figures at Sravan Belgola, Karkala, and Yannur, in
Mysore, which range in height from thirty-five to seventy
feet. These are very noble as art, quite apart from their
imposing dimensions. But, as a rule, Jain figure-sculpture
seems to lack the feeling and imagination of the best
Buddhist and Hindu art.
The reason for this must be attributed to the charac-
ter of Jain religious tenets. The sect of the Jains, like
that of the Saivites, has always preserved more of the
asceticism ingrained in orthodox Brahminical teaching
than did the Buddhists, or their spiritual successors, the
Vaishnavaites. The Jain ideal of quietism was to be
attained by the austerities of the Hindu ascetic, and the
Jain saints, having reached the heaven of their desires,
troubled themselves no more with any worldly affairs.
Even down to the present day, though life is regard-
ed as the most sacred principle in nature, the Jains hold
it to be the highest virtue for a man or woman to retire to
some lonely consecrated spot and obtain final release from
worldly cares by a process of slow starvation. At Sravan
Belgola, the hill to the North of that on which the great
statue of Gomata stands is full of such associations and
many inscriptions on the rocks record the passing away of